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In modern times, the syakuhati [shakuhachi] has continued to be developed and adapted. There have 
been many attempts to improve its construction, not only because of a growing tendency to use it in 
ensembles, but also in response to the impact of Western aesthetics. In particular, what is held to be 
progress in the manufacture of syakuhati now allows performers to play chromatic scales easily; this has 
been achieved by selecting more or less standard bamboo materials and applying precisely standardized 
methods of measuring and processing them. However, these remodeled instruments are no longer suitable 
for koten honkyoku, a style in which subtle discrepancies in intonation and dynamics are crucial. Today, 
then, there are two worlds of the syakuhati (Simura, 1996), each of which is associated with factors such 
as the occasion and function of a performance, the method of transmitting a tradition, and ideal concepts 
of sound. These contrasting worlds are reflected in two kinds of manufacturing. One kind is zi nasi 
[jinashi] syakuhati, or syakuhati without zi [ji] ‘ground’ — a smooth coating over the inner bore that is 
suitable for koten honkyoku. The other kind is zi nuri [jinuri] syakuhati, syakuhati with zi, which — 
because of its greater intonation accuracy — is customarily used in sankyoku ensembles and other modern 
Styles. In the latter case, a coating of polishing powder, lacquer, or both is applied to the inner surface of 
the bamboo tube. As time passes, this mixture (zi) becomes solid and affects the vibration of the air 
column when the instrument is blown. It is almost impossible to perform the music of the two contrasting 
worlds on a single syakuhati. (Shimura 2002b, 704-5) 


In this article, I will describe the changes to the construction of the jinashi shakuhachi, which has 
occurred during the past decade or two. The shakuhachi in all its potential versions is a Japanese, 
vertical, notched, oblique, bamboo flute (Hornbostel & Sachs 1961). The jinashi shakuhachi and the 
jinuri shakuhachi differ from one another in the following ways. 


The jinashi shakuhachi is the type of instrument used by the mendicant komusé monks of the 
Fuke sect of Zen Buddhism during the Edo period, which has nothing or only a thin layer of urushi, 
a Japanese lacquer made from the sap of the urushi tree (rhus verniciflua), added to the bore. The 
jinashi shakuhachi has many names, being referred to as jinashi shakuhachi (shakuhachi with no 
filler), hocchiku, kyotaku, Fuke shakuhachi, Myoan shakuhachi, komus6o shakuhachi and Edo 
shakuhachi (Tsukitani et al. 1994, 108). Some teachers or performers have exhibited a preference 
for a particular name, and thus some names are strongly associated with a particular player or 
school. One such example is Watazumi Doso Roshi (1911-1992), who called the instrument 
hocchiku and strongly distinguished between this version and the jinuri shakuhachi, much as in the 
manner followed by Shimura Satoshi in his work cited above. In Watazumi's view, both the 
construction of and the philosophy behind the two instruments differ greatly (Kashiyama 2000, 2). 
Another example of a strong link between a personality and the name of the instrument is that of the 
late Nishimura Kokt (1915-2002), who called his flutes kyotaku and who, like Watazumi, claimed 
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the world of the kyotaku to be an entirely different world from that of the (inuri) shakuhachi 
(Nishimura 2007, 13-4). 


Figure 1: Jinashi shakuhachi made by Sakurai Muteki (1893-1964). 


Figure 2: X-ray of jinashi shakuhachi with some repair seen in the upper end to the right. Made by Murai Eigoro. 


The jinashi shakuhachi is constructed out of a single, unsplit piece of bamboo, using the 
‘subtraction method,’ which means that tuning is done by filing down nodes or rough places and that 
no ji — a filler made from a mixture of ground stone, urushi and water — is added to the bore. The 
nodes, which may not be completely filed away, create what could be called chambers inside the 
bore. The classical number of nodes is seven, which usually gives rise to three main chambers plus 
a chamber at the bottom, which is narrower than the portion of the bore above. This gives the 
shakuhachi its reverse conical bore shape, which is narrowest at the bottom of the flute (Ando 1966, 
51-3 and Koyama 1958, 31). There may or may not be an inlay to the mouthpiece. 


The jinuri shakuhachi is also known as jiari shakuhachi, the name reflecting the application of ji 
(filler) to the bore of the bamboo shaft. This instrument was developed from its jinashi counterpart 
just before and during the Meiji (1868-1912) and Taisho (1912-1926) periods, when shakuhachi 
makers experimented with modifications to the instrument in order to meet new requirements such 
as playing in ensembles and on stage. According to Maru Sadakichi, the use of ji became popular 
during the years 1897-1903, inspired by the experiments of the maker Kodo (Maru 1923, 53). 
These new instruments rapidly became the choice of the majority of players, so much so that the 
jinashi shakuhachi became relegated to the position of the instrument of traditionalist amateurs. In 
order to play in ensembles, a standardisation hitherto unseen in shakuhachi construction was 
required. According to Richard Emmert, the demands that ensemble and unison playing made for a 
standardised instrument created the jinuri shakuhachi which was divided into two sections with a 
joint in the middle (Emmert 1976, 121). 


During the construction process, the jinuri shakuhachi is cut into two attachable halves and the 
bore is coated with ji. As Seyama points out, this regulates the shape of the air column inside the 
bore of the modern instrument (Seyama 1998, 76). The application of ji to the bore means that the 
bore's shape can be carefully calculated and reconstructed, and thereby controlled, by the maker, in 
contrast to that of the jinashi shakuhachi, which consists of only the natural bamboo and at times a 
thin layer of lacquer applied for protection. The manner in which the jinuri instrument is made 
produces a more standardised instrument with a more reproducible timbre and loudness on the one 
hand, while on the other hand each individual specimen of the jinashi shakuhachi, in which the 
natural unevenness and nodes of the bore are not smoothed away, possesses a unique timbre, 
different from that of all its sister instruments. It should be noted, however, that the attempt to 
standardise the output of jinuri shakuhachi to the degree to which that of the Western flute has been 
standardised has so far proved unsuccessful (Ando 1986, 59). Figure 3 shows X-ray photos of 
portions of a jinashi (top) and jinuri shakuhachi (bottom). Note the chambers created by the natural 
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shape of the bore in the former, while the bore is smoothened out in the lower photo. 


Figure 3: X-ray photos by Shimura Satoshi. Top: Edo period jinashi shakuhachi. Bottom: jinuri shakuhachi. 


The utaguchi or mouthpiece of both types of instrument can be cut at varying angles, but the 
jinuri shakuhachi tends to have a more sharply angled and deeper cut mouthpiece than its jinashi 
counterpart, which results in a tighter embouchure and therewith a more focused timbre as well as 
an increase of volume. It is believed that the production of instruments suited for gaikyoku (that is, 
non-honkyoku pieces) was the primary reason for these modifications, which culminated in the 
addition of ji and changes in fingering-hole placement, and adjustments to the shape of the utaguchi 
(Ando 1986, 46). This can be seen in Table | below. The first, (a.), is taken from a jinashi 
shakuhachi made by Goto Seizo and Takahashi Suiko. 


bull W | 


aki 


b.1. Kokurya b.1. Kokurya b.2. Neptune c.1. Bonchiku 


Table 1: Examples of utaguchi (mouthpieces). 


The angle and depth of the mouthpiece cut is typical of Edo period shakuhachi and is still seen in 
instruments made today. The second (b.), made by Kokuryi is an example of a modern jinashi 
shakuhachi approaching utaguchi designs used for the jinuri shakuhachi, an example of which is 
(c.) made by Bonchiku. 


Due, among other reasons, to the fact that the two types of instruments, while quite different in 
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timbre, are almost indistinguishable in looks, the existence of minority groups playing the jinashi 
shakuhachi has tended to be largely forgotten or ignored. Indeed, many players of the jinuri 
instrument to whom I have spoken were completely unaware of the differences between the 
shakuhachi of the Edo period and the modern shakuhachi. However, the modifications in 
construction that have taken place have led not merely to differences in timbre between the two 
types of instruments, but also to changes in playing techniques. Thus, Shimura notes that although 
the modern jinuri shakuhachi may look very similar to the komuso shakuhachi, its evolution has 
meant that playing techniques “have changed significantly” (Shimura 2002a, 40). 


Figure 4: Jinuri shakuhachi made by Bonchiku. 


Figure 5: X-ray of jinuri shakuhachi. Photo by Shimura Satoshi. 


A small amount of filler may, in fact, be added to the bores of some jinashi shakuhachi at a 
particular spot which caused problems during the tuning process. How much filler can be added to 
the bore before the instrument can no longer be called a jinashi shakuhachi seems to be a very 
personal matter, and varies greatly from maker to maker, and player to player. These shakuhachi, in 
which filler has been used sparingly, are often referred to as jimori shakuhachi (see, for example, 
Toya 1987, 3). Spot-tuning in this way has become more common during recent years due to the 
newly wakened interest in the jinashi instrument. As players today often have played jinuri 
shakuhachi before changing to the jinashi instrument, they tend to expect a more precise tuning. 
The spot-tuned shakuhachi is thus a good alternative in these cases. A spot-tuned instrument is 
shown in the X-ray in Figure 6: note the white areas that show where ji has been applied. 


Figure 6: X-ray of spot-tuned shakuhachi made by Shiigetsu. 
The Shakuhachi and Its Development 


The research is based on results from fieldwork conducted between March and September 2007 
when I was guest researcher at Osaka University of Arts, Osaka, Japan. Using X-rays and 
measurements of instruments — mainly jinashi shakuhachi made during the past two decades by 
both Japanese and non-Japanese makers — I compared my results with the results of research on Edo 
period shakuhachi conducted by the team of researchers comprising of Tsukitani Tsuneko, Shimura 
Satoshi, Yamaguchi Osamu and Tokumaru Yoshihiko. Furthermore, sound samples have been 
analysed. 


Musical instruments are solidly embedded in local music cultures, and the shakuhachi is no 
exception. After the shakuhachi arrived in Japan in the 8th century, it went through a Japanisation 
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process whereby the material used to create the instrument changed to madake (Phyllostachys 
bambusoides), the most common bamboo in Japan.? Since the 1960s, the shakuhachi has been a 
very successful instrument with a great following and many active players outside Japan, especially 
in the USA, Australia and Europe. Thus, an awareness of the instrument is spreading around the 
globe, tying it to systems of social, cultural, economic and political exchanges other than the 
Japanese. The value and meanings of the shakuhachi are negotiated and contested in a variety of 
cultural arenas in and outside Japan by performers and makers of the instrument. Therefore, 
although the shakuhachi is culture-specific on the one hand, on the other hand the study of the 
jinashi shakuhachi is a potent manifestation of negotiation on a more global level (after Dawe 2003, 
274-5). Just as John Baily describes the changes to the construction of the Afghan dutar in the 
1950s and 60s as a result of the demands of playing other genres (Baily 1976, 53), changes to the 
construction of the jinashi shakuhachi have been observed as a result of the demands of tone 
quality, volume and pitch accuracy of players today, as we shall see. 


Changes in the construction of the jinashi shakuhachi from the Edo period to today 


Although Shimura Satoshi mentions the recent changes to the construction of the jinashi 
shakuhachi (Shimura 2002a, 95), previous research has focused on the change from the jinashi 
shakuhachi used during the Edo period to the modern jinuri shakuhachi, which arose during the 
Meiji period (Ando 1966; Kashinayama 2000; Keister 2004; Maru 1923; Koyama 1958; Okura 
1923; Shimura 1996, 2002a; Takeshita 1933; Toya 1987). My focus here, however, will be on the 
changes in construction that the jinashi instrument itself has gone through from the Edo period to 
the present. I will chart this through X-ray examinations and sound recordings. As there are many 
variants of the jinashi instrument to consider, I have collected data from 59 modern instruments, 
charting and comparing measurements, X-ray examinations, and sound recordings. These will be 
compared with research data collected on jinashi shakuhachi from the Edo and Meiji periods by 
Shimura Satoshi and other Japanese scholars such as Tsukitani Tsuneko, Yamaguchi Osamu and 
Tokumaru Yoshihiko. I will juxtapose the results with those of similar investigations pertaining to 
the jinuri shakuhachi in order to compare the two more closely. Thereby, I hope to conclude how 
the recent development of the jinashi instrument contrasts with that which took place during the 
Edo period and, in the case of the jinuri instrument, from the Meiji period. 


It is clear that, among other reasons, the recent increase in popularity of the jinashi shakuhachi is 
related to a growing interest in playing instruments of greater length and, therewith, a deeper 
register. The length of jinashi shakuhachi today regularly exceeds the norm for jinuri shakuhachi, 
which commonly varies from | shaku and 6 sun to 2.4 shaku (one shaku is approximately 303 mm; 
a sun is a tenth of this, that is 30.3 mm). During the Edo period, most shakuhachi were near the 1.8 
(ca. 545 mm) standard size, from which the instrument derives its name. Shimura’s data indicate 
that the average length of the Edo period shakuhachi was 557.91 mm, while the average length of 
the instruments that I measured was 706.51 mm. This ‘growth’ of the size of jinashi shakuhachi 
may be due to the fact that players such as Watazumi Doso (1911-1992), Nishimura Koka (1915-— 
2002), and Okuda Atsuya (b. 1945), all influential players of the jinashi shakuhachi outside the 
Myoan tradition and who have been an inspiration for the revival, have played long shakuhachi. 


There seem to be practical reasons why it is primarily in the jinashi instrument that this trend 
toward increasing length is observed. Firstly, as several makers explained to me, less manipulation 
of the bore is necessary when making a long jinashi shakuhachi due to the fact that the bore tends to 
balance better with regard to the relationship between length and width, rather than in bamboo that 
has been cut and prepared for shorter instruments. The chances of success when making a longer, 


2 Out of the eight shakuhachi in the ShGsdin repository, three were made from ivory, stone and jade. The remaining five were made from a smaller type 
of Chinese bamboo (Ribble 2009: 162. See also http://shosoin kunaicho.go.jp (accessed 7 September, 2009). 
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jinashi shakuhachi are thus often higher. Secondly, more than the customary single joint would be 
required in order to add ji to the whole bore of an instrument when making a jinuri shakuhachi, at 
least according to conversations with makers Yamaguchi Shigetsu and Murai Eigoro, and personal 
correspondence with John Kaizan Neptune (14 Oct, 2008). 


While a certain amount of selection bias may be operating here, the 27 per cent increase in 
length I have noted is quite striking, and unlikely to be a mere accident. Moreover, the average 
outer circumference of 100 mm at the top end of the jinashi flutes examined was 108.85 mm for the 
Edo instruments and 120.11 mm for their modern counterparts. These deviations have been taken 
into account below when comparing jinashi Edo shakuhachi with modern versions. 


My investigations show that not only have the instruments grown longer, but the shape of the 
bore of the jinashi instrument has also changed to adjust to a new group of players. As noted earlier, 
many of these new players have previously studied the jinuri shakuhachi and, thus, with teachers 
who also play the jinuri instrument. In consequence, their demands with regard to the performance 
characteristics of the jinashi shakuhachi they choose to play are not the same as those of players 
who have trained only on the jinashi instrument (with teachers who also play it). Both playing 
techniques and breathing techniques differ significantly between the two types of shakuhachi, as 
described in more detail below, hence a consequence of these new demands and requirements has 
been a rejuvenation and revitalisation of the instrument. I hesitate to call these changes a 
‘modernisation,’ although the new types of jinashi shakuhachi have indeed been modified, as we 
shall see, to fit the ears and the requirements of players today. 


The different bore shapes obtained in today's shakuhachi and those of the Edo period can be 
subsumed in the following categories, summarised in Table 2 below. These are the results obtained 
by X-raying jinashi and jinuri shakuhachi. It indicates that three different bore shapes are typical of 
modern jinashi instruments. Some contemporary makers, such as Murai Eigoro, Nishimura Kokt 
and Dan Shinkd, still make instruments with a bore shape close to that of the Edo shakuhachi (type 
‘a’ in Table 2). Others, such as Yamaguchi Shigetsu, make instruments with enlarged bottom holes 
and modern utaguchi, while refraining from removing the nodes inside the bore (type ‘b’). The third 
group construct bore shapes closer to the jinuri instruments with the nodes filed away and enlarged 
bottom holes with both types of utaguchi. These makers, John Kaizan Neptune, Ken LaCosse, 
Monty Levenson, Kokuryt, Sogawa Kinya, and Kurita Masami among others, are pioneers in 
making new types of jinashi shakuhachi which, compared with Edo period instruments, have 
become much more similar to jinuri instruments. 


Typical bore of 


Edo period jinashi shakuhachi 
jinashi instruments as with an enlarged end ith nodes filed away 


summarised by and nodes left 
Shimura (2002, 74) 


Table 2: Bore shapes of Edo period and modern jinashi and jinuri shakuhachi. 


3 Many performers of traditional instruments resist calling such changes ‘modernisation.’ This includes players of Korean instruments: an example is 
the resistance against calling changes to the sanjo kayagiim (Korean zither) ‘improvements’ but rather only ‘modifications’ (Howard et al. 2008, 37). 
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The most significant changes that I have observed in the modern jinashi instrument (type ‘c’ 
above) are filing away the nodes completely, enlargement of the bottom end of the bore, 
enlargement of finger-holes, and modifications to the angle of the blowing edge. 


Enlargement of the bottom end of the bore 


The shape of the standard 1.8 shakuhachi bore is generally described as follows: 


The bore is somewhat reverse-conical, narrowing from about 2 cm in the upper part to about 1-5 
cm at the lower end on a standard instrument. This follows the structure of the bamboo itself, the 
internal diameter of which narrows even as its external size swells near the root. (Berger 2001.12, 
835) 


However, this classic reverse-conical shape of the bore seems to be gradually changing into a 
cylindrical shape with or without a flare at the bottom end like that of the clarinet. This 
change in bore shape strongly affects the sound produced. 


Edo or early Meiji 


period jinashi instr. 
with average bottom 


holes 


with small bottom 
holes 


Table 3: A comparison of bottom holes of typical Edo shakuhachi with modern jinashi shakuhachi (photos on top line 
by Jeff Cairns). 


Modern jinashi instruments with larger bottom holes than average 


ae Shigetsu Shigetsu Shigetsu Perry Yung ILaCosse 
ae 1009 1010 1011 1015 1020 
Neptune evenson Levenson fe 
1017 1032 ee Ss 
— 
ica “i 


Deaver Deaver Shigetsu 
1052 1053 1056 


> 


Table 4: A comparison of bottom holes of modern jinashi shakuhachi. 
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The top row of Table 3 shows photos of bottom holes of Edo period shakuhachi, and the second 
row shows bottom holes by contemporary makers (with the exception of Sakaguchi Teishin (1907— 
1986)) of jinashi shakuhachi. These show contemporary makers who make shakuhachi in the 
classical reverse conical shape of the Edo period instruments. Table 4 shows bottom holes of jinashi 
shakuhachi by contemporary makers. These were the instruments that had larger bottom holes than 
the average of the shakuhachi I measured during my research. As is evident from these, the bottom 
hole of an jinashi shakuhachi is rarely perfectly round, which introduces complications when we 
attempt to calculate its area. For our purposes, it suffices to regard the hole as an ellipse, with area 
A= mab, where ‘a’ and ‘b’ are half the length of the major and minor axis, respectively. This has 
here been approximated by measuring the horizontal and vertical width of the bottom hole, dividing 
the results of each measurement by two, multiplying these results together, and, finally, multiplying 
this product by 2 (3.14159). Calculations from the measurements taken during my fieldwork in 
Japan from March to September 2007 show that the average ratio of the area of the bottom hole to 
the circumference of the tube of the modern jinashi flutes I investigated was 0.369, almost a 32 per 
cent increase over the 0.280 ratio obtained by Shimura’s team for the Edo period shakuhachi. 


Thus, we see that the increase in the size of the bottom hole from Edo period instruments to the 
modern jinashi shakuhachi is not merely due to an overall increase in size, but rather to a significant 
change in design and construction. Indeed, when the average bottom hole size of new, jinashi flutes 
with a bottom hole as large as (or larger than) the average of that of all new flutes is calculated, the 
average ratio of bottom hole to bore circumference increases to 0.901, an increase of 221.79% 
compared with Shimura's measurements. 


The instruments that I measured which had the largest flares were those made by Yamaguchi 
Shigetsu, Murai Eigoro, Perry Yung, John Kaizan Neptune, Ken LaCosse, Monty Levenson, 
Kokuryt, Sogawa Kinya, and Kurita Masami. As Murai Eigoro and Perry Yung’s flutes most 
frequently have small bottom holes, I suspect the two particular flutes I measured were enlarged in 
order to adapt them to a particular pitch. Given that flutes with large bottom holes are 
uncharacteristic of Murai’s and Yung's production as a whole, in the following I shall only concern 
myself with the other eight makers. 


Yamaguchi Shigetsu, who learned shakuhachi making at the Chikusen Kob6+ led by Tamai 
Chikusen (1905-92), repeatedly told me in informal conversations and interviews that the number 
one criterion a professional shakuhachi maker must fulfill is to give the instrument a big sound. For 
Shigetsu, if the volume is not loud, the instrument is a failure. He told me that his background in 
shakuhachi making was with jinuri instruments, but he had since then developed methods of 
making jinashi shakuhachi that could produce his favoured big sound. He furthermore told me that 
his method was unique, as he could attain the large volume even though he left nodes inside the 
bore, thereby lessening the risk of being copied. 


John Neptune (b. 1951), who is from the United States but has lived in Japan since 1977, is both 
a maker and player of the shakuhachi. Like Shigetsu, he was trained in making jinuri shakuhachi at 
the Chikusen Kobo. He is a Tozan-ryi player but is more known for playing jazz and pop on the 
shakuhachi in ensembles which may include electric instruments and percussion. Thus, he plays in 
musical styles where volume and equal timbre are of great importance, and to which he seems to 
adapt his shakuhachi whether with or without ji. He told me that he has long modified his 
shakuhachi to fit not only his playing techniques, but also the music they were designed to play. As 


4Jn 1994, a monthly magazine of traditional Japanese music, Hogaku Journal, conducted a survey to determine the number of professional shakuhachi 
makers in Japan. The survey was not exhaustive, but it is worth noting that some 17 of the 40 professional shakuhachi makers the journal managed to 
contact had been trained at Chikusen Kobo (Tanaka 1994). 
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noted, he learned to make jinuri shakuhachi at the Chikusen Kobo but, after making shakuhachi for 
three or four years, he found that flutes longer than 2.4 shaku (ca. 727.3 mm) were by nature closer 
to a workable bore size or, as he wrote, a better bore profile (email conversation | October, 2008). 
In other words, the length and width balance better in longer shakuhachi which thus do not require 
the addition of ji to the extent seen in shorter flutes. Neptune is, in fact, widely known among 
shakuhachi players for his long jinashi or jimori (spot-tuned) instruments with large bottom holes. 
Since 2004, he has held an annual workshop making jinashi shakuhachi at Mejiro in Tokyo, an 
instrument store specialising in shakuhachi which is well known to most players. 


Ken LaCosse, a shakuhachi maker based in San Francisco, has collaborated with jazz and rock 
musician and shakuhachi player Brian Tairaku Ritchie, with whom he developed a new concept for 
jinashi shakuhachi. The two call this “Taimu’ (‘big nothing’). Their aim has been to push the 
envelope in making large-bore jinashi shakuhachi to its extreme. This is because they consider that 
large-bore instruments produce the best quality sound. It is, however, the general consensus that the 
wider the bore in relation to the length of the flute, the more difficult it is to make an instrument 
with a balanced tuning and a reasonably extended range. Despite this, however, LaCosse has been 
successful in creating a particular personal style of shakuhachi making. He has closely studied 
many Edo period shakuhachi and found the utaguchi shape to be different from that of the jinuri 
instruments. His flutes, therefore, often have a shallower utaguchi. LaCosse began as a maker of 
jinuri shakuhachi and is mainly self-trained. His interest in jinashi shakuhachi began when 
investigating Edo period shakuhachi owned by the Kinko player, John Singer. His aim has been to 
create a modern jinashi shakuhachi. LaCosse also utilises the spot-tuning method. 


Monty Levenson, who lives in Willits, California, has long been a respected authority among his 
generation of American shakuhachi makers. He is also mainly self-taught and is always 
experimenting. In 1984, he developed a precision-cast bore technology, which enabled him to create 
affordable, high-quality shakuhachi made of bamboo in less time than makers traditionally would 
need to create a good instrument. Levenson has also created a ‘shakulute’ or a shakuhachi head- 
joint for the silver flute, and has written articles about shakuhachi acoustics (see, for example, 
Levenson 2004), in which he exhibits a clear vision about the pitch accuracy and sonority required 
of a shakuhachi. Levenson seems to me to be aiming for similar results when making jinashi 
shakuhachi as when making jinuri instruments. On 17 June 2002 Levenson reported on his 
progress in the process of making jinashi instruments on a shakuhachi email list: 


I've recently had a significant breakthrough making [jinashi shakuhachi]. These are natural bore 
chokan or long shakuhachi ranging in size from 2.2' to 2.8' made without a precision cast interior, 
hence “ji nashi” or no ji which is the filler used to fabricate the inside. These new instruments are 
made completely of bamboo and have a rustic, but rich, mellow tone color. I have, however, 
meticulously worked out resonances for all of the notes, so they have a strong full sound and can 
take all the air one can give. [Jinashi shakuhachi] are quite difficult to produce and crafted in Japan 
by only a few makers. They are made from uncut pieces of madaké and tuned to the bamboo itself 
rather than Western standards of pitch. As a result, [jinashi instruments] are solo instruments that 
some feel more closely reflect the mood and spirit of shakuhachi honkyoku (“original” zen music). 
I am very excited about this new direction in which my flute making is moving and am presently 
focusing on perfecting the design of these instruments. 


In this post, Levenson's excitement about his new development in the making of jinashi 
shakuhachi, a craft almost forgotten by the turn of the 21‘ century, is very clear. His remark to the 


5 What Levenson terms ‘Precision Cast Bore Technology’ is a method in which the maker attaches a series of precisely calibrated disks or flat pieces of 
metal to long extensions which, when inserted into the flute, reveal the cross-sectional diameters at a given length along the axis of the bore. 
Measurements taken at close increments are joined together, providing a linear profile of the interior much like a CAT scan (Computed Axial 
Tomography), combining two-dimensional X-ray scans of the body to provide a three-dimensional image. This same tool can also be used to replicate 
the inside of a ‘gauge flute’ as a maker fabricates a new instrument. This method reduces the time spent in creating an instrument (Levenson 2004, 
52-3). 


6 http://launch.groups.yahoo.com/group/sfbayshakuhachi/message/1010 (accessed 13 October, 2008). 
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effect that there are only a few makers in Japan indicates not merely that their number was 
significantly less in 2002 than is the case today after the recent jinashi shakuhachi revival, but also 
that the Myoan shakuhachi makers, who have been making jinashi shakuhachi all along, were and 
still are very isolated. Levenson explained to me that he had experimented in making jinashi 
shakuhachi for about thirty years before he wrote the announcement above: 


I... heard about [jinashi shakuhachi] for many years since beginning to make shakuhachi in 1970. 
It was, however, much later that awareness and interest in [jinashi shakuhachi] arose outside of 
Japan and, more to the point, I developed an understanding of the acoustical physics of the 
shakuhachi bore that enabled me to make [jinashi instruments] that produced resonant frequencies 
for all the notes.... I created a [jinashi shakuhachi] that played up to the standard of the [jinuri 
shakuhachi] I make. (email conversation 10 June, 2009) 
Thus, for Levenson one important goal was to give the jinashi shakuhachi the same properties as 


the jinuri instruments. 


In a phone conversation on 21 July 2007, Kuroi Kokuryi explained that he, too, was mostly 
self-trained with regard to shakuhachi making. He had observed other makers, especially his teacher 
Zenryuji Keisuke (b. 1964), with whom he has had many conversations regarding the construction 
of instruments. He began making jinuri shakuhachi in the beginning, but always nobekan 
(shakuhachi in one piece) and not in two detachable halves as is normally done. He explained he 
wanted to challenge himself by making the flutes in one piece, and that he was attracted to a certain 
style of instrument. This eventually later led him to experiment with making jinashi instruments. 
Kokuryt emphasised to me that playing jinashi shakuhachi of his manufacture was rather like 
playing jinuri instruments. He wished to avoid using ji or filler in his flutes, but aimed to make 
jinashi instruments that have playing characteristics and a sound similar to that of the jinuri 
shakuhachi. However, he believed his flutes in reality had a softer sound than that of jinuri 
instruments due to the absence of ji. He told me that for someone who has previously trained on 
jinashi instruments, playing his flutes would seem like playing something very different. 


Sogawa Kinya, who, like Shigetsu and Neptune, also trained at the Chikusen K6bo, was 
unwilling to talk to me about his shakuhachi making; thus my conclusions are solely based upon 
examination of his jinashi instruments that I have seen, from X-ray examinations and sound 
recordings. From my examinations, it can be seen that Kinya makes modern jinashi instruments that 
produce stable pitches corresponding to Western pitches. The fact that he hollows out all nodes and 
gives his instruments a bell-shaped bottom also indicates a desire to produce a large volume and 
open timbre similar to that of the jinuri shakuhachi. 


Kurita Masami, a student of Yokoyama Katsuya (performer and teacher of jinuri shakuhachi), 
stated in conversation with me on 26 August 2007 that he believed jinashi shakuhachi were too 
difficult to play for players trained on jinuri instruments. His aim is, therefore, to produce jinashi 
shakuhachi that can be played competently by players of the jinuri instrument, without forcing them 
to change their breathing techniques. As a maker, he wishes to create flutes adapted to today’s 
players. He had first encountered jinashi shakuhachi at the International Shakuhachi Festival in 
New York City in 2002, where some other makers had stands with these instruments for sale. He 
explained he liked the idea of avoiding ji, but found that the instruments he tried required blowing 
techniques that were very different from those most players were trained in. 


From my interviews, it seems clear that today there are makers who are working to create a new 
and modern jinashi shakuhachi adapted to the changing requirements of players, many of whom 
have previous experience on the jinuri instrument. The fact that most of these makers are 
experienced in making jinuri shakuhachi, and have themselves conducted experiments in order to 
attain their favoured results, also seems to have influenced their choices in producing a new 
generation of jinashi instruments. It can be noted as well that many shakuhachi makers are self- 
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trained even today. One exception is the makers trained at Chikuzen Kobo. Shimura writes: 
The shakuhachi is now manufactured by individuals or by small groups of craftsmen working in 
and around their ateliers, which was also the case in the historical context. There is no training 
school (in the modern sense of the term) as can be found for Western instruments. (Shimura 1996, 
272) 


In Figure 7, X-rays made in Japan between March and September 2007 show modern jinashi 
shakuhachi with a bore shape that clearly shows a new trend in construction with very little left 
of the bamboo nodes, and a cylindrically shaped bore with a bell-shaped flare at the bottom. 


Figure 7: Examples of X-ray photos showing flared bores in jinashi shakuhachi. From the top: Shiigetsu; Yung; 
Neptune; LaCosse; Levenson; Kokuryi; Kinya; Deaver. 


Figure 8 is an example of a tapering reverse conical bore of a modern jinashi shakuhachi: 


—__—____——»— — 


Figure 8: Okuda. Note the extreme narrowing of the bottom end. 


Table 5 compares the lower end of the bore in four different types of shakuhachi. From left: A) A 
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typical jinuri shakuhachi bore where the bore has been filled with ji. Note that the traditional 
reverse cone at the end is not seen. B) The bore of a contemporary jinashi shakuhachi by Monty 
Levenson. The bore has been filed down and enlarged at the end. C) The more traditional reverse 
conical shaped bore by Sakurai Muteki (1893-1964). D) The more contemporary jinashi 
shakuhachi made by Murai Eigoro with a traditional shape like Sakurai’s older version. The bottom 
four nodes left inside the bore can be clearly discerned in the photo. This shows that there are 
makers of the jinashi shakuhachi revival that make instruments with bore shapes similar to older 
shakuhachi. 


A) Typical jinuri shakuhachiJB) Contemporary jinashi |C) The bore of an jinashi D) Contemporary jinashi 
bore (photo by Shimura). __ [bore by Levenson. shakuhachi by Sakurai (1893-1964) .|bore by Murai. 
{ 


Table 5: Comparing the bottom end of the bore. 


The ratio between the area of the bottom and top holes of the shakuhachi has also changed over 
time. An instrument with a bottom and a top hole of equal size would have a ratio of 1, while flutes 
with a larger bottom than top hole have a ratio > 1, and those with a smaller bottom than top hole 
would be < 1. My measurements show that the new jinashi shakuhachi had on average a ratio of 
1.01, which means that the areas of the bottom and top holes are almost the same. In contrast, the 
Edo period shakuhachi measured by Shimura’s team had an average ratio of 0.86 — an increase of 
more than 15% from the Edo period to today. 


Thus, we see significant changes to the bore of the modern jinashi shakuhachi in which it 
approximates a cylindrical bore widening at the bottom end, replacing the traditional reverse 
conical bore. This indicates — and indeed corresponds to — a change in the sound the jinashi 
shakuhachi is designed to produce and the performance techniques used on it. As Bart Hopkin 
points out, “the bigger the opening relative to the wave length, the greater is the percentage of the 
wave’s energy [that] passes through the opening and propagate[s] into the air’ (Hopkin 1992, 11). 
Sound projection becomes more efficient with a bell-shaped flare at the bottom of the bore. 


Finger holes 


Moving on from bore shape, I here describe the changes in the construction of finger holes that 
have taken place during the 140 years since the end of the Edo period (1868). During the Edo 
period, the placement of the finger holes was made based on an equal-spaced system. This created a 
tuning different to that of today’s shakuhachi which are tuned according to Western equal 
temperament. During the course of the developments that led to the jinuri shakuhachi, the 
placement of the finger holes changed. They were no longer equally spaced, nor, in contrast to the 
previous situation, were they of the same size. Inventive changes such as the smaller size and 
placement of hole 3 (credited to Araki Kodo (1823—1908)),’ were made in order to maintain an 
equal temperament (see Maru 1923 and Shimura 2002a). It is, thus, not surprising that makers 
trained in making jinuri shakuhachi will today also tune the jinashi instrument to equal 


7 In traditional shakuhachi nomenclature, finger holes are represented by ordinal numbers beginning at the bottom of the front side of the instrument to 
the top and are referred to as 1 to 4, while the thumb hole is 5. 
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temperament. During my research in Japan, I encountered only one maker, Matsumoto Hirokazu $ 
who made jinashi shakuhachi with the equal-spaced system. He used this as a means to profile his 
instruments, but also told me that he tuned the instruments to the intervals of equal temperament by 
manipulating the bore. He argued that the timbre of shakuhachi made this way was significantly 
different. However, he did not wish for his instruments to be included in my research, so I can 
provide no further information on his flutes. 


I observed an increase in the size of jinashi shakuhachi in general, including the size of finger 
holes. Thus, given the increase in the size of finger holes that has taken place in the course of the 
development of the modern jinuri shakuhachi, my expectation was that modern jinashi shakuhachi, 
too, would on average possess larger finger holes than their Edo period counterparts. This would 
constitute yet another significant development. However, when I calculated the ratio of the area of 
finger holes to the circumference of the bamboo tube using the method applied above in examining 
the development of the bottom hole, I obtained the following results: 


po ole tT Hole2 | Hole] Hole | Holes 
Modern jinashi shakuhachi 0.088 0.087 0.078 0.088 0.086 


do period shakuhachi 0.087 0.088 0.087 0.088 0.086 


Table 6: Ratio of the area of finger holes to the circumference of the bamboo tube. 


As we can see in Table 6, the ratios corresponded almost perfectly between Edo period and 
modern jinashi shakuhachi, with a single exception of hole 3. Hole 3, as noted above, has become 
smaller since the Edo period in order to obtain a tuning closer to Western equal temperament. This 
is nothing new, as it is widely known to be necessary in order to control and flatten the pitch of chi 
to reach pitch A in the case of the standard 1.8 shakuhachi; this is tuned to D while maintaining a 
distance to hole 4, making it possible for the player to reach the two holes (Maru 1923, 54; Shimura 
1996, 277). 


The relationship between bore width and the size of finger holes is a critical ratio in shakuhachi 
making (Stagg 2004, 97), and my investigation shows that this constraint is found even in today’s 
jinashi instruments. However, it should be noted that the raw data clearly show that a substantial 
increase has taken place in finger hole size (see Table 7). 


Modern jinashi shakuhachi 11.49 10.95 11.33 10.98 10.63 10.51 


ies] 


do period shakuhachi 10.63 10.00 10.62 10.14 10.52 10.12 


=) 


ncrease of hole size7% 6.69% 828% 1.05% 3.85% 


Modern jinashi shakuhachi 1141 11.03 11.39 10.91 


do period shakuhachi 10.57 10.14 10.02 
ncrease of hole size% 7.95% 8.78% 9.10% 8.88% 


Table 7: A comparison of finger hole size (in mm) in modern and Edo period shakuhachi (averages). 


=a [es 


8 Matsumoto Hirokazu is a shakuhachi maker based in Tokyo. http://blog.goo.ne jp/hirolabo 
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We can see an increase in the size of the holes of between 6.69% and 9.5% except for hole 3, 
which only increased 1.05% and 3.85%, while the average circumference of the bore 100 mm 
below the top of the flute grew from 108.86 mm to 120.11 mm, an increase of 10.33%. Thus, in 
contrast to the 32% increase in the ratio of bottom-hole area to bore circumference seen in modern 
Jinashi shakuhachi compared to Edo period predecessors, the area of the finger holes has hardly 
increased at all, at least not when corrected for bore circumference. 


Another important development which must be noted here is the change in the shape of the 
vertical cross-section of the finger holes bored through the bamboo. As Shimura and Ando point 
out, the finger holes have changed from cones in which the internal (bore) area is greater than that 
of the external side of the hole in Edo period shakuhachi, to nearly cylindrical holes in which the 
internal and external hole sizes are more or less equal in the modern jinuri instrument (Shimura 
1996, 277; Ando 1986, 46-8). Figure 19 shows the finger holes of an Edo period shakuhachi; note 
the cone-shaped, undercut finger holes. Figure 10 shows a jinuri instrument; although it is difficult 
to see the shape of the finger holes due to the X-ray photo showing the ji, through which it cannot 
screen, it is possible to faintly see that the finger holes are not cone-shaped. 


Figure 9: X-ray of Edo period shakuhachi (photo by Shimura). 


Figure 10: X-ray of a jinuri shakuhachi (photo by Shimura). 


Below, I will examine five examples of modern jinashi shakuhachi with a small amount of 
undercutting of the finger holes. Shimura explains that, according to Ando’s findings, the 
undercutting of finger holes would decrease the efficiency of the air traveling through the tube. 
Shimura’s own research results show that undercutting allows one pitch to move to another pitch in 
a smooth way that probably was appreciated during the Edo period (Shimura 2002a, 79-81). In 
contrast, in the making of jinuri shakuhachi, the absolute pitch has been of greater importance than 
tone colour (Shimura 2002a, 4). Figure 11 shows X-rays of contemporary makers with little or no 
undercutting of finger holes. Note also in the third X-ray from the top of Okuda Atsuya’s 
shakuhachi, that a maker can also choose to undercut the finger hole to one direction, either to alter 
pitch (if the direction is upward toward the top of the flute) or to enlarge the hole without altering 
the pitch (if this is toward the bottom end of the flute). 
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Figure 11: From the top, flutes by contemporary makers: Ninomiya, Murai, Okuda, Gyokusui and Deaver. 


In my research I have noticed that more and more makers of jinashi shakuhachi today closely 
study Edo period shakuhachi as a means of learning how to make good instruments. Many have 
begun to follow the path of the past and undercut finger holes. When I asked about this to a maker, 
LaCosse, who clearly undercuts his finger holes, I received the following response: 

The first wide bore shakuhachi with severe undercutting I noticed was a big Gudo Ishibashi? flute 
that Tairaku [Brian Ritchie] brought over once. I experimented with severe undercutting on the 
Taimu that we were developing at the time and found that large holes plus undercutting 
dramatically gave the tone more power, volume as well as a more pronounced foghorn-like tone. It 
also gave the flutes an “outward” rather than “inward” sound. Of course, there are different 
approaches for different preferences but we realized that a big sound was the direction that we 
wanted to go. Big holes and severe undercutting seem to be easier to get away with on wide bore 
shakuhachi. It can still be done on conventional width shakuhachi but it can be a more delicate 
matter. That makes sense since there is a small window of change on thinner bores before it affects 
other areas of the flute.!° 


9 Ishibashi Gudo is a shakuhachi maker, teacher and collector of Edo period shakuhachi living in Tokyo. 
10 http://shakuhachiforum.com/viewtopic php?id=2929 (accessed 7 October, 2008). 
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Thus, it would seem that certain makers have reached the conclusion that undercutting finger 
holes increases volume and produces the desired timbre, a conclusion quite different from that 
drawn by Shimura and Ando in the case of the Edo period shakuhachi with a smaller diameter 
(Shimura 1996, 277; Ando 1986, 46-8). This difference seems to be related to the increase in bore 
size. The new group of makers, while influenced by the Edo period jinashi shakuhachi they have 
seen, are using their own imagination to create a new modern type of jinashi shakuhachi. Below is 
an example of LaCosse’s Taimu shakuhachi with drastic undercutting of the finger holes: 


Figure 12: Jinashi shakuhachi made by Ken LaCosse. 
Changes to the Utaguchi 


Another notable change in the design of the modern jinashi shakuhachi when compared to its Edo 
period counterparts, or modern instruments made in the style of Edo period instruments, is the 
shape of the utaguchi. The cut of the outward oblique utaguchi is deeper on jinuri instruments than 
on the older, Edo period shakuhachi I have measured. However, an examination of present trends 
with respect to the utaguchi of the modern jinashi instruments indicates that many are being 
constructed with utaguchi more closely resembling those which have become standard on the jinuri 
instrument. 


Table 8: Photos of utaguchi of jinashi shakuhachi the Edo period. All makers are unknown. Bottom two left: photos by 
Jeff Cairns. 


Table 8 shows photos of the utaguchi of Edo period shakuhachi. Note how shallow the depth of 
the utaguchi is compared with that of jinuri or contemporary jinashi shakuhachi in Tables 9 and 10. 


4 i 
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Table 9: Six examples showing the shape of utaguchi of jinuri shakuhachi. Bottom row: photos by Jeff Cairns. 


Hh = 


i 


Table 10: Photos of utaguchi of contemporary jinashi shakuhachi. 


It is immediately obvious from these photos that the utaguchi of jinashi instruments have 
changed. According to my measurements, the average depth of the utaguchi cut is 3 mm, while the 
Edo shakuhachi measurements show an average of 2.7 mm — an 11% increase. However, these data 
contain a mixture of jinashi shakuhachi from the 20" century. This means the data include 
instruments before the current revival and the changes in the construction seen today, although most 
of the data are from instruments from the past ten years. Moreover, instruments of makers 
attempting to remain faithful to the Edo period tradition are also included. Therefore, in order to 
identify more clearly what seems to be one particular current trend in the construction of the jinashi 
shakuhachi today with reference to this aspect, I have calculated the average depth of the utaguchi 
in those shakuhachi with the largest bottom holes, which I believe to be representative. In these 
flutes, the average depth of the utaguchi was 3.74 mm, an increase in depth over that of the Edo 
period instruments of some 1.04 mm or 38.5%. 


Mouthpieces are appendages to the bore. They contribute to the overall shape and volume of 
sound (Hopkin 1992, 11), and changes of the shape of the utaguchi influence the shape of 
embouchure required. Modern, deeper utaguchi require more lip tension than shallower 
counterparts. This results in a very different blowing technique, and the timbre of instruments 
having these two different types of mouthpiece varies considerably. Thus, modification of the shape 
of utaguchi is another aspect in which the modern jinashi instrument seems to be closing the gap 
between the jinashi and the jinuri shakuhachi. This is not surprising, given that most players of the 
former instrument today learned to play the latter first. 


There are other examples of revivals of archaic instruments, and certain parallels can be drawn 
between the revival of the jinashi shakuhachi and the early music movement in Europe. For the 
comparison, I will describe the revival of the recorder!! as this is another wind instrument once 
almost forgotten that has been successfully revived and which now has a large body of 
contemporary repertoire. 


'! The recorder is a woodwind instrument with a thumb hole and seven finger holes. It is a duct flute with a whistle mouthpiece. It was one of the most 
common wind instruments of the Renaissance and continued to play an important role in the Baroque but lost ground to the transverse flute in the late 
18 century. 
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Revivals may be described to be animated by a desire to recover a lost or interrupted mode of 
performance, including the instruments originally used. In the case of the recorder, the revival can 
be traced back to the early 19" century. After a long and slow development, by the 1890s the revival 
of late Renaissance and Baroque music was well established in Europe (O’Kelly 1990, 1). It is 
interesting that — as with the jinashi shakuhachi, where certain fingering and blowing techniques 
were lost — the recorder’s playing techniques were lost as well. Consider a lecture demonstration in 
Chester held by Joseph Cox Bridge!” (1853-1929) in 1901. When he demonstrated four recorders 
made by Peter Bressan,!3 he and his fellow performers did not know how to use the thumbhole and 
covered it with stamp paper (O’Kelly 1990, 5). Furthermore, the knowledge of recorder making was 
lost. As Herman Moeck describes: 


... while recorders ceased to be made and makers’ knowledge of the subtleties of bore design and 
voicing was lost, much of the tradition of recorder making was preserved in the production of 
related instruments such as the French and English flageolets and the czakan.!4 (O’Kelly 1990, 4) 


It has generally been assumed that the recorder became completely obsolete when it lost ground 
to the transverse flute in the late 18' century, although today it is believed to have survived in small 
pockets around Europe. The rediscovering of skills to make recorders is often credited to Arnold 
Dolmetsch (1858-1940), who began to give ‘historical concerts’ in 1891 in which the recorder was 
included. He succeeded in making good quality instruments, which went on sale in 1920 (O’Kelly 
1990, 2-6). Simultaneously, Willibald Gurlittt (1891-1963) and Werner Danckerts (1900-70) had 
copies made of a set of recorders made by Hieronymous Kynseker (1636-86) exhibited in the 
Germanisches Museum in Nuremberg (Griscom and Lasocki 2003, 68; O’Kelly 1990, 6). Again, 
this is similar to the situation of the jinashi shakuhachi, where making skills were almost lost but 
remained an activity of several groups who had no contact with each other. Thus, as with the 
recorder, the rediscovery of the making of jinashi shakuhachi was made by several makers 
simultaneously and independently. 


Another similarity is that both revivals had an ideological movement behind them. The revival 
of the jinashi shakuhachi was facilitated by the interest for an authentic experience in Zen 
Buddhism, especially by non-Japanese players (Keister 2005), while the recorder revival 
experienced a contribution by the German Youth Movement (Die deutsche Jugendbewegung) |> 
which is a collective term for an educational-cultural renewal movement founded around 1896. The 
Singbewegung and the Wandervogel, which aimed at promoting domestic and school music- 
making, were part of the movement. As with the Arts and Craft Movement,!° the English 
equivalent, the aim was “to return to simple spiritual values and seek beauty in all aspects of 
everyday life” (O’Kelly 1990, 8). This wish in music led German instrument maker Peter Harlarn 
(1898-1966) to experiment with improvements to the recorder. Encouraged by the German Youth 
Movement, he wished to produce playable instruments at a cost low enough for many people to 
buy; this happened almost simultaneously with the beginning of Dolmetsch’s production. Harlarn 
invented a bore design that required less forked fingerings, creating what is now called the German 
fingering system, still in used today despite being criticised for only being in tune in the lower 
octave. His supply of low-priced, mass-produced recorders was a key episode in the popularity of 
the instrument seen today (O’Kelly 1990, 9). 


12 Bridge was an organist at Chester Cathedral and had a successful career in music. 
13 Bressan (1663-1731) was an important Baroque recorder maker. 


'4 Sometimes spelled csakan, it is a duct flute popular in Vienna during the first half of the 19" century. It had the shape of a walking stick or an oboe 
and was related to shepherds' flutes of Hungary, Slovakia and Croatia, which combine duct flute and walking stick. www.oxfordmusiconline.com/ 
subscriber/article/grove/music/06917 (accessed 30 July, 2009). 


'5 Two decades after its foundation, the movement became strongly affiliated with Nazism. 


16 An aesthetic and reformist movement which occurred during the late 19" and early 20" centuries, romanticising and idealising handiwork which 
influenced architecture, decorative arts, and crafts. 
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Later on, the ‘early music’ movement in the 1950s and 1960s, which brought large quantities of 
pre-1750 chamber music to the fore, gave rise to ensembles devoted to the performance of music on 
period instruments and in historically informed styles. Soon, early music performers extended their 
interests to later periods. The focus was not simply on repertoire, but on the ways in which the 
music is conceived, the process by which it is learned, and the manners in which it is performed 
(O’ Kelly 1990, 12). During the 1960s, the recorder experienced an increase in interest in new 
compositions, which were not conventional in style, searching for new sounds and timbres. O’ Kelly 
describes this as the time when the “search for a twentieth-century idiom of the recorder 
began” (12). Among others, Frans Briiggen (b. 1934) and Michael Vetter (b. 1943) both made 
significant contributions to the development of a new idiom for the recorder, and both had many 
avant-garde pieces composed for them. Briiggen realised early in his career that the limited early 
repertoire must be supplemented by good new compositions; his efforts in the creation of a new 
repertoire resulted in landmark pieces such as “Gesti” by Luciano Berio and “Fragments” by 
Shinohara Makoto (O’ Kelly 1990, 12-16). 


The shakuhachi thrives and is being introduced to ever more people around the world. However, 
the jinashi shakuhach1 is still - among some players — believed not to be capable of playing 
repertoires outside honkyoku and the information about the experiments by many creative makers 
are still not readily understood. I believe the creation of a contemporary repertoire will be one way 
to convince listeners about the possibilities of this instrument today. The recorder succeeded in 
having a large body of contemporary repertoire composed, and yet O’ Kelly writes that it remains 
one of the least understood instruments (O’Kelly 1990, xi). She posits that the reason for this 
widespread ignorance of the recorder’s ‘full capabilities’ is “...largely lack of information about the 
music now available for it, music which sometimes takes the recorder into realms far removed from 
those of the “flauto dolce” of the Baroque” (xi-xii).” The same fate may await the jinashi 
shakuhachi. Only time will tell. 


Analysis of sound 


Below I shall present the research carried out on the sound of the shakuhachi. In a. below I will 
describe a test carried out on two people listening to the jinashi and jinuri shakuhachi respectively 
and the brain activities measured during the course of the test. Thereafter, in b., I will describe the 
sonogram analysis of Edo period shakuhachi and the later jinashi and jinuri shakuhachi. With 
expert help from Wen Xue at the Centre for Digital Music, Department of Electronic Engineering, 
Queen Mary College within the University of London, I have analysed the pitches produced when 
playing shakuhachi. 


Apart from my own and other players’ perception of the difference between the sound of the two 
types of shakuhachi, sound analysis has already been conducted by Shimura Satoshi. In his 
thorough and groundbreaking research on jinashi shakuhachi, he has shown evidence that there is a 
difference in the sound. An example of a spectrogram from his research shows that the jinuri 
shakuhachi has very clear harmonics, but the jinashi have more sounds appearing to be in between 
the harmonic series in a wider area of sound than the jinuri — simply there is more unpitched noise 
and complexity to the sound. Figure 16 shows an example from Shimura Satoshi’s research. The 
spectrogram analysis is of a note bent down from kari to meri position. According to Shimura’s 
research, the kari notes in a jinuri shakuhachi has had priority over the meri notes and therefore the 
Jinashi version’s meri often remain stronger than those of the modern instrument. This is clearly 
seen in Shimura’s example. 
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Figure 13: Spectrogram analysis of top: jinashi and bottom: jinuri shakuhachi conducted by Shimura Satoshi (Shimura 
2002a, 6). 


In the analysis conducted with Wen Xue, we looked at the sound of the two shakuhachi both in 
terms of pitched sound and noise. In the case of pitched sound, we were only able to detect minor 
differences in timbre no matter how many examples we looked at. The minor differences in the 
shapes of the envelope of the sound of the jinashi shakuhachi can be viewed to the left and of the 
jinuri instrument to the right in Figure 14. These differences would hardly be audible according to 
Wen. Both Figures 17 and 18 are analyses of sounds played by Shimura Satoshi. Both instruments 
are modern instruments made within the past 15 years. The jinuri instrument is 1 shaku 9 sun (57.57 
cm) while the jinashi instrument is 2 shaku 8 sun (84.84 cm). 


Figure 14: Left: Envelope of jinuri shakuhachi playing ro and right: jinashi shakuhachi. 


However, when we looked at the noise aspect of the sounds recorded, it showed — according to 
Wen — a very different picture. Wen noticed that the noise elements of the jinuri shakuhachi had a 
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concentration in certain areas of the sound spectrum while the noise remained more evenly 
distributed throughout the time the note was played in the analysis of the jinashi shakuhachi sound. 
Wen explained that this would result in a significant difference in the timbre — just as Shimura’s 
research described above has shown. The spectral analysis of the two instruments in the Figure 
above are also shown in Figure 15. 


Figure 15. Spectral analysis of ro played on Left: 1.9 jinuri shakuhachi and right: 2.8 jinashi shakuhachi. 


The perception of the timbre differences between these two shakuhachi is frequently discussed 
among shakuhachi players and makers — despite the fact that this concept faces criticism from 
established shakuhachi professionals. Maker Monty Levenson wrote: 


In any case, the desire to create a jinashi shakuhachi that performed well and played at full 
resonance was an outgrowth of many years making jiari [jinuri] shakuhachi. Jinashi shakuhachi, 
however, were distinctive in their uniquely open and rustic timbre or tone color that set these 
instruments apart from their jiari cousins whose neiro [colour of sound] is typically much brighter 
and harder (conversation via email with Monty Levenson, 10 June, 2009). 


The more even the distribution and the presence of more noise elements is one factor that adds 
to the perception of a sound not as ‘bright’ and ‘hard’ as explained by Monty. I am here not 
referring to a difference in quality of the sounds of these instruments as if one is superior to the 
other. However, there is a difference and it is with this difference in mind that I was determined to 
experiment whether the jinashi shakuhachi could successfully add to contemporary music that has 
not already been added to by the jinuri shakuhachi. 


Summary and concluding remarks 


As the above discussion has hopefully shown, the revival of interest in the jinashi shakuhachi 
has led to experiments on the part of makers in order to adapt the instrument to the needs and 
desires of players and listeners of today. In the course of these changes, several versions of the 
instrument have arisen. Some have remained close to Edo period original models, while other 
versions show certain significant modifications and modifications are continuing. Bore structure has 
changed and no longer follows the old model, with internal chambers in the bore and a reverse 
conical shape at the bottom end. Spot tuning with ji is often seen. Just as with the changes made to 
the bore, the change to the shape of the mouthpiece contributes to the clear and strong timbre 
preferred for stage performance. The jinashi shakuhachi is thus becoming more like the jinuri 
instrument; to put it differently, it is becoming more like a wind instrument adapted for stage 
performance — an important factor in the original development of the jinuri instrument from the 
Jinashi shakuhachi more than a century ago. The division into the ‘two worlds of shakuhachi’ as 
coined by Shimura Satoshi (1996, 270) and Tsukitani Tsuneko (2008, 152) — of secular 
(professional) musicians playing jinuri instruments and spiritual musicians (amateurs) playing 
Jinashi instruments — no longer seems adequate to describe the shakuhachi world of today. Until 
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recently, this division did define the choice of instrument: the secular group used jinuri, the spiritual 
group jinashi instruments. With the rise of interest in the jinashi shakuhachi, the division has 
become blurred. Players of the jinashi shakuhachi may now choose between playing this instrument 
for secular performance or for religious practice and, indeed, may play both jinuri and jinashi 
instruments. 


Christopher Mau (email correspondence, 22 November, 2008), a shakuhachi researcher, has 
noted that the position of the practitioners of the Myoan shakuhachi — a group of players with a 
pronounced spiritual or religious aim — remains more or less unchanged, in that they continue to 
stress that shakuhachi should not be performed on stage or as ‘performance.’ However, new groups 
of players and makers are busily negotiating new territory for the instrument. The new generation of 
jinashi shakuhachi players are bringing it onto the stage and into recordings. Watazumi Doso, 
Nishimura Koki, and Okuda Atsuya have recorded and performed on their jinashi instruments, and 
today more and more players are incorporating the jinashi shakuhachi into their performances and 
recordings.!’ This is most conspicuous among non-Japanese players, but Japanese Myoan players 
are also attracting more attention and players perform and record. At the same time as the revival of 
the jinashi shakuhachi, the interest in Myoan players has increased both in and outside of Japan 
(conversation with Shimura Satoshi, August 2009).!8 


Although the jinashi shakuhachi almost disappeared from the shakuhachi scene in Japan, with 
the new revival players are renegotiating its status by changing its construction and expanding the 
areas in which it is used. The players I have interviewed all referred to, among other factors, the 
instrument's complex sonority as a primary reason for their interest in it. It no longer seems to be 
only a romantic notion of old Japan that inspires players to challenge their skills on this instrument, 
but there is a true and growing interest in its sonic characteristics. 


However, the new generation of players requires instruments that suit contemporary playing 
styles and ears. They are not willing to spend years trying to adapt to flutes with individually 
shaped bores; rather, it is the flutes that need to adapt to musicians’ playing styles. Makers are 
responding to this new interest as well as the concomitant new requirements. Together, players and 
makers of jinashi instruments are negotiating a public space in the shakuhachi world and on the 
world music stage. However, this is not happening without resistance from mainstream players of 
the jinuri shakuhachi, some of whom prefer to believe that the jinashi instrument is merely a 
variation — and a less adequate one at that — of its jinuri counterpart. To my mind, the revival is a 
phenomenon which cannot be ignored. The jinashi shakuhachi is here to stay on its own terms. 


'7 Examples of CDs are Taimu by Brian Tairaku Ritchie, 2006; Bridge of Sound: Dokyoku Performed on Jinashi Shakuhachi by Takeo Izumi, 2007; 
Zen Shakuhachi I by Alcvin Takegawa Ramos, 2007; Sound of the White Phoenix by Joshua Smith on jimori and jinuri shakuhachi, 2008. 


18 An example is the release of Fujiyoshi Etsuzan’s CD Koka (Ebisu-10) in 2003 and Tsukamoto Chikuzen’s performance in Ziirich, Switzerland on 29 
September 2007. 
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